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ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS, 


Spanish Novelettes. 


THE GRANDEE AND SMUGGLER’S DAUGHTER; 


OR, FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


T am a Spaniard, and the only son and sole heir of Don Guzman , 


de Mansoria, a grandee of Spain, of the second class, by whom | 
was educated according to my fortune and exalted rank. At the 
age of twenty-five I lost my father. It is the custom in Spain, that, 
at the death of a father, the nobles should wear mourning for one 
year, and pass that time in a state of absolute solitude at their re- 
motest estates. | loved my father tenderly, and deeply regretted 


his loss; I observed my country’s custom on that event as a 
holy duty ; and, in conformity thereto, removed into Arragon, where 
I had a castle situated at the foot of Mount Maladetta, on the ex- 


treme frontier between Spain and France. ‘This was in the year 
1779, when Spain was still beautiful and mighty, although the no- 
bility and clergy ruled it with an iron despotism; and the feudal 
laws, more rigidly enforced than they kad ever been even in France, 
were better consolidated by the perfect understanding on this point 
between the priests and the crown. ‘The nobles ruled the people, 
and the king ruled all. For my part, I frankly admit, that I] was proud 
of my title of count, and prized the prerogatives of my rank and 
the rights of my birth. My steward dispensed justice to my vassals 
in my name, and when his decisions appeared unjust to them they 
appealed to me in person 

The gallows, which stood before the great gate of the castle, pi- 


thily announced my power of condemning to death within the limits 





of mv county. By law, all smugglers were subject to this rigorous 
penalty, to which my deputy always condemned them with unspa- 


ring severity, and which | always commuted into a lighter punish- 


ment. At this time the smugglers were m greater numbers than 
they are now ; and, as | had received directions from court to sup- 


press this illegal tratlick, | had armed my vassals, who patrolled all 


the defiles and by-roads, scoured the mountains, and assisted the 


officers of the king's customs on all occasions. ‘This rigorous pur- 


suit of the smugglers increased their audacity and inspired them 


with desperation and revenge Before, they were only dealers in 


prohibited articles ; they now became brigands, organized regular 


1 


bands of troops, and opposed open resistance im the fields to the king’ 


and my jurisdiction. One day fifty of my pe ople were attacked near 


La Picade, and cruelly massacred by these bandits; whereupon | 
vowed never again to remit or commute the sentence of my deputy, 
but to hang upthe first smuggler who should be capture d 

A few davs afterward the worthy functionary was announced, and 
presented me with a death-warrant for my signature I hesitated, 
trembled, and could not proceed. It is such a shocking, chilling 
thought, that a few letters, so rapidly and easily traced, should have 


I tried 


the power of depriving a fellow-creature of lif io read the 


sentence, but my eves were clouded, and L could not see distinetly, 


so I asked the steward to read tt. He commenced withan official tone, 
but I stopped him at the second line—when I found that the culprit 
was a girl, only eighteen years old! 


* My lord,” 


of the captain of the smugy 


functionary, “* Milanetta is the dau 





sala 


She daily deceives the vigilance 


lers 
of the guards, and passes and re-passes between Spain and France, 


with intelligence to direct the movements of the two troops of 
k atfle our authority but for her 
ondemned ner ; and it is your 


1] not possibly | 


bandits, and they cou 


This young woman is guilty ; I have « 
duty to sanction the law's award You have pledged yourself to 


the 


the rigid execution of justice to your vassals, and you owe it to 
king 
you must sign that paper.” 


Never! What, 


couldn't muster strength todo it 


. my lord 





The word of a Spanish grandee ts sacred ; therefore 


Lor 


lv eighteen years old to cde ath! ] 


What did she 


“ send a gi 


urge in herdetence 


** Nothing.” 

“ Has she confessed the charge 7” 

“No” 

* Then I suspend the execution of the sentences Condnet Mila- 


netta here, I wish to see and interrogate her personally.” 


My deputy obeyed, and in an instant afterward Milanetta stood 
Oh' if vou had seen that vouthful creature, glitermg 
looks at 


before me 


with grace and beauty! had you noticed the sublimity of her 


that trving moment, the clear olive of her expansive brow—( sun, 
vou know, kisses our Spanish maidens witha scorching embrace }—her 
dark tresses floating loose im the mountain breeze, her noble attitude, 


and the majestick bearing of her head! Like me, you would first of 
all have admired ' like me, you would have felt an involuntary respect 
for her ' like me, perhaps, you would have loved her! I was then only 
twenty-five, and I knew nothing of women but what I had learned | 


in the cloisters of Salamanca, or the courts and revels of Madrid 


My heart was vet in its virgin freshness, my head was heated under 
our burning sun, and I felt that inscrutable want of something to 
love, something to invest with the rch worship of my soul, some- 


it 


thing which should burst upon me like a vision of light, even uf 
When I commenced my examina- 


We 


and I am sure my emotion must have been apparent, when I said 


consumed me in its revelation 
tion, | was much more agitated than my prisoner were alone, 

* Do vou know the punishment to which the steward has con- 
demned you’ 

* Yes, my lord,” was her answer in a low, calm voice—* to death.” 

** Before confirming the law's sentence, | have desired to see you, 
to ascertain from yourself whether you have no extenuating cir 
cumstances to allege.” 

* Nothing.” 

“ You are a smuggler, then *” 

“Oh, no! 
What other 


motive could induce you to expose yourself to such peril!” 


* Why, then, do vou cross into France every night’? 


* That I will never disclose 

* Recollect, that the only means of saving your life is a frank and 
unreserved declaration of - 

*T know i 


I did to your pudge—* | have never smugyg 


t, but TL will not do it. I will reply to you, my lord, as 
led.” Whether I 


nightly into France or not, is my own business, and my motives are 


let it be 





cross 


executed! I am ready 


my own. My doom is spoken ! to 
suffer it. My lord, I shall not answer another inquiry.” 

From that moment she was insensible to advice, menaces, or en 
treaties. Nothmg could overcome her obstinate silence Durw 
three davs I was constantly with her, and did all that I could to ex 
tract her secret from her, and to confide mine to her; but she trea 
sured in the bottom of her heart what she wished to conceal from 
me, while she soon guessed what | dared not disclose to her Yes, 


it was in her chill and comfortess cell, that l—her judge, her lord, 


the arbiter of her hfe—fell at her feet, and revealed, in passionate 
accents, what she had already read in my looks and gestures. It was 
in her prison, that she coldly repulsed my love, and rejected her 


pardon, on the terms I offered it No one who had seen us then 


would have said—* he is the pudge, and she is the victim.” She 
was always calm, cold, and resigned, while [ endured all the tortures 
ol disappointed love, which is irritated by repulse s The vault of 


the prison resounded with my entreaties and angry exclamations, 


} 
V 


with my sighs and passionate appeals ; and [ momenta: was t 


prey of every conte nding emotion ; now ready to kill Milanetta, at 


now resolving to save her at all hazards ; now begging her to 





mine, and now determined to bid the executioner | 


office I was no longer myself—I lowed for the tirst tine 
rotesta 


‘lea 


After an awful outbreak of 1 


and the being to whom | poured out my heart and soul im | 


tions of adoration, transport, and idolatry, coldly answered 


not listen to you; [ love another.” 


at such an announcement, I insisted upon knowing who my riva 





was—but she replied, with the same calmness of tone and look 
* That vou shall never know.” 

At this puncture a violent knockme was heard at the prisor door 
My ye ople were looking for me on all sides, as a French noblemar 
had just arrived in great haste at the castle, and demanded to see 


mamediate 1 went to him at once, 


me iV striving tn vain to hice 
from mv servant the emotions with which | was agitated, and ai 
whose violence I myself was alarmed. 1 made my appearance in the 


at hall, a prey to the most gloomy forebodings ] 
who was pacing the hall with harru a 


ore there 


saw 


young than, steps, and who de 











sired to converse without witnesses 

an the Marquis de Clairval,”” said he a | possess i castle 
France, which, hke vours, is on the very frontier; and like you I 
un engaged in suppressing smuggling, and executing justice against 
those awed in it vs 

The name of the marquis was familiar to me, as we had corres 
ponded together to devise measures for the security of the frontier 

* But.” continued he, * however noid and unrelenting may b 
our yustice agaimst those taken in the fact, it is rather tco much that 
we should condemn mnocent peo le to death, merely because they 


to give 


refu reasons for their behaviour.” 
* To what do vou allude, monsieur '” 


‘Listen to me. A voung girl, named Milanetta, has fallen into 





the hands of your officers 
* Hah! 
* That os the 

that I heard of her arrest, her condemnation, and 


: TT 
can vou ¢ Xpla i 
hect 


visit It was but this mor: ing 
wd 
E 2 


" 
but itis in full 


sole © ot my 


that ve aeech 


disclosing the motive of her frequent trips into France by mgh 


know the cause, and am come to unfold it to you ; 


contidence of your honour and discretion. Milanetta is mine 


You Milanetta’s lover ! 


” 


* Yours’ 
“You seem surprised at this—because such a beautiful creature 


''as Milanetta did not reside with me in my castle, or that I did not 


take her with me to Pans, during last winter. You may be also as 


tonished, that a noble of France should be sufficiently enamoured 
of a peasant girl to submit to the constraint of mystery, and the 


But Mila 
women who yield easly, nor is she one 
ikea off" 
“T think I know her char wter,” | added 


‘ ' 
* Oh, no 


harass and trouble of nyghtly and dangero 


s Interviews 


netta is not one of those 


whose influence can be easily s! 


a) 


you never can know the deep well of love, and ener 


getick feeling in the heart of that voung creature You could never 


know, that in yielding to the passior 


Winch possess d her, and 


which I shared, she has never passed 


one day without weeping for 


st 





her , even in ou here meeting She has msked every 


thing to see me and to love m« secret 


and now you have the ob- 


ject of her nocturnal yournevs, which she would not disclose to you, 


because she would have | to blush at the confession, and lest a 


publick declaration, made to her pudge, should come to the ears of 


her father. To prevent this she would have died without opening 


her lips. Now, my lord, 


I have 1 suilicrent to convince you that 


Sale 


she us unjustly condemned. You are absolute here ; I ask her pardon 
of you, and feel assured that you will gladly concede i.” 
The mary is’ lancuage, the love which he contessed, and Mila 


netta’s passion for him, of which he boasted so proudly and fervently, 


threw me into rage and des r Ideas of vengeance and ef blood 


' 


rushed through my bra till | grew giddy. Without a consciousness 


of what I was domg, or going to do, 1 rang the 


'M 


* Do not let 


bell impatiently, 
} 


and ordere anetta to be brought immediately before me 


wr see me,” ened the marquis ' * let her notbe made 


acquainted with what T have done! Hf she learned that it was to me 





that she owed her lite, her fe ws toward me would be all absorb 
ed in gratitude, and it us her love only that | desire.” 
Phis expression imereased my plrensy; while the marquis, who 


was nearly as much agitated as | was, did not pereene my emotion 


He only heard the sound of steps in the cornder, and thinking that 
he 
l pomted te the door of 


m, Milanetta came 1 


speechless, overpowered by transports of envy and Mission 


t was Milanetta who ay proached asked me where he could con 
ceal himself my closet, and the moment it 


closed | 


For a minute J was 
Mila 
\ itha 


pon li to the hall 





netta turned away from the feree expression of my features 
hoarse vowe, | shouted—** | know your lover now—I am no longer 
rant w s that vou prefer to me He has come to soleit 
veur parde The Marques de Clairval has cleared you of the 
yarce ots ichnowledged that you are lus amc’ 

* What!’ she trantickly exclanmed, * has the marquis been here 

He us he st M etta.” 

What. her here in your power ’ oh! spare him, my lerd, 
. © hun It ws ds vio have deserved your vengeance—death 
smv yo ’ tht tor " 

* Ves—scornful ’ death for vou He has asked for merey 
for vou ¢ has come to ask met p! we you agam m his arms, but I 
vill cave you to the exe Loner ind your lowe hall witness - 

The mar s fl r open the ke with violence 1} ad quite for 
otten that he was there, and he h heard every word | spoke At 
his appearance, Milanetta nttered © despair wiek, while | 
looked at them | \ tively He beckoned me aside, and 
saul with a low vou My lord count, ve sre aere tlheman by birth, 
but you have « eod your ( ranh Among people of our 
station, the sword is the ‘ vi the injures of pealousy or 
love, are set 1 by t It m not by ha r Milanetta, 
that you she | ve vo 1, Wine you have ‘ orlunity, as 
a ventlomar ut ( 

What ' wo tye weep ‘ ‘ 
Dhis verv me 
* But you know the striet laws t duell the nyor 
ous strictness w shiv both exact the pena ° 
] know very we that bothin France and S w duellst 
= . wt { lk ol? ‘ ! at ! . is cletacs ! 
ana s coat ofa sburned! a 1 1? ‘ ny Killed, he ie 
bolea ad but | ite you now s‘ror as ve ‘ ite me, and 
to vid y swe s pout to your he t. iw d face every perl and 
every disrrace * 
l'o-morrow, t it daylore Iw t Vena le, witha 
st 
And ww sign Milane s | ( 
mn 
“It us the first and only con ‘ et : 
I signed it, and handed it to M etta, who refused to take it 
What will it avail me sald & when my lather Knows the 
secret of my nocturnal pourneys Wh questions me, what an- 
ewer can I give him ’ If | tell him t trul he will kill me on 
the spot 
* Kill you, Milanetta’” 
* He is only a smuggler or a bandit your eves—but this bandht 


is as jealous of his daughter's honour, as any peer of France, or 
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Hie will kill me, I tell yon—and I would prefer 


crrandee ol Spain 


dying by the executioner’s hand, to his.” 

Next morning, before the sun rose, ] was at the very extremity of 
the Spanish frontier, and the mar jus made his appearance almost as 
brought his seco d, but ! had forgotten to bring one A 


I called 


would become my second in a duel 


soon, He 


man on horseback was passing within a few paces of us 
to him, and asked hina af he 


He immediately dismounted, measured our swords like a person ac 





business, and offered me his own as better tempered 





customed bo Lie 
than mine We 
and Spar ish 


Pre nen 
} 


had scarcely crossed our blades, when the 


rnards came running t Pp. separ ited 


us, enjoined Us to 


combat M 


ms I perceived the rage 


desist, and threatened to arrest us if we renewed the 





lanetta had mformed them of our mtent 
and mortification of the marquis at this interruption, but I told him, 
that we could laugh at their interference, and fight before their faces 
without their having the power to mterfere 

“The frontier of France and Spain is marked by that cross—you, 
who are a Frenchman, cross into Spain, while IT step into France 
We can then cross our blades, with our feet touc hing the frontier 
The 
Spamard who fights a Frenchman on French ground, and the French- 


Spaniard on the Spanish soil, cannot be reached 


line, which we can keep between our bodies and our swords 


meots ¢ 


nan who 
by the law, for the king of Spain has no more power over you than 


the king of France has over me, and neither would violate the laws 


of nations 


With one bow 


marquts rethaine 


by arresting their sulyeets on a foreign territory 
ul | stood uy 


doin Spam, and we 


on the territory of France, while the 


both ealled to the euards _ 
* Back, marshalmen of France, you have no authority over a noble 
of Spain.” \way, holy brotherhood of Spain, keep your hands 
off a gentleman of Frances 


The soldiers fell 


back amazed and trresolute, while we stood 


and fought in the narrow pass where there was not room for more 
than a man to stand—o words had searcely re-crossed, when the 
marquis fe prereed to the heart I rushed forward to support him, 
when my second, holding me in bis tron grasp, shouted “ Stop where 
vou are '—one foot forward, and death stares you m the face and 
that upow the seallold "’ Hlis words were intert ipted by a shriek, 


and we saw Milanetta fling herself upon the dead body, uttering the 
iOS | onate execlamations of agony and tenderness. My second 
gnashed tecth when he saw and heard her; he rushed to her, 
and tore ber roughly from the body which she embraced She ut 
tered a heart pieres shriek, ind falling on her knees ind clasp 
her band she exclammed 
. on 
* FPorvive me, lather, forgive me 


answered he, with a gloomy voice then du 


laid her lifeless at 


* Dishonoured '” 


with him‘ and with one blow of his knife he 


his feet Then litting up her body he flung it to me, saying, ** She 


who dies in her shame ts not worthy of finding a grave m her coun 


soil of Spain reyeets the body of Milanetta, who eave her 


try ; the 


self up toa Frenchman 


The guards of the holy brotherhood surrounded the smuggler, 


whe threw his knife away, and held out his hands to them 
said he, 


for smuggling, but not for 


‘TL am the leader of the smugylers—vyou 


killing my dat oh 


and therefore he takes jus 


* Bind me,” 
can hang me at 


ter Yo 


oner 


have outiawed the smuggler, 


My estate was confiscated, my escutcheon disfigured, mv castle 


burned, and a priee put upon my head—buat heaven has punts 


head 


me im lenuthenmge my existence and protracting my sorrows—l 
have survey this event filty yvears—but my heart is still young m 
recoilectu and suffermes—and from that time | have never trod 
upon the soil ot any country! r 





SELECTED HISTORIE 





‘TES 


A LEGEND OF AMSTERDAM, 


In our ow tines Sat! } i bin buste with vers persons, and in the 
tim tou Thers the devyis were wont to plate strange prankes w 
nen VN ! lay 
“Tw ahappy fellow—a very happy fellow!" exelamed Karl 
Woynck, a poor tatlor, who dwelt im one of the old-fashioned, narrow 
streets of Amsterdam. ‘1 monev IT shall reeetve from the Bur- 








cromaster Than wn tor mak ‘ this cloak, shall De placed along with 
that | have already laid up, and, tf fortune does not plt me, [ll wed 
my little Elizab efore | am six months older.” 

So say rubbed his hands together with much sat on, 
mad draw sl still closer under tim, resumed his needle, si 
ine merrily he worked) But fate interteres with the humblaas well 


is the exalted; and the cup of feheity is as often dashed from the 








lips of tatlors, trom those of more dignitied professions ; and K 
had so expericnee of the truth ef this axtom Ilis sone, w 
in the fulness of lus heart he was ecaroling at the top of his vorce, v 
suck v liu d, for a handsomely-dre cavalier dashing violent 
ly into the , seized an old sword which hung over the tire 
plac dl ¢ eared klv as he had entered 

lhies st ’ 1 warl Vv vistter does 1 look 
like att so i } 40 ed from t! by d 
and runn to the door, be lat a short distance two gentlemen 
ereaged eree str One of the combatants almost instantly 
fell dea while the vietor, casting away lis weapon, Hed preetp 
tately up the streets. Karl paid httle ater 
tiew to the assistane of the taullen cay t ed 
his ramer: he had been thrust through the heart, with the sword 








remained tor many y sa hart ss occupant of the nail 
t ors) tire wb t now r the cory 
ed with gore the s it tor a 
ind motion. This horrour mereased as he heard several voices 
which had been drawn to t spot, denounce him as 
the assassin. Karl gave hunself up for a lost man. He attempted 
to explam the matter, but he did in such a confused manner, and 


trembled so violentiv that many of the bystanders, who knew hun 


to be a peaceable and inoffensive young man, now considered him 
guilty ; in short, he was immediately hurried off to prison as a mur- 
dere r a- 
tion: he paced his dungeon with a throbbing heart and racking 
hted hopes and his sweetheart, who he 


Here he was left to feel the horrours of his miserable situ 





brain, and thought on his blig 


felt persuaded would erase tits very name from her remembrance 


He had, however, the melancholy satisfaction to find that this was not 


the case: Elizabeth was soon at the prison, where, in the arms of 


endeavoured comfort she herself so 


But the 
quested to wmagine the grief of a young couple under such heavy 
affliction 


her lover, she to whisper the 


much needed ‘gentle reader,”’ as in all such cases, 1s re- 


‘The next day came, and a priest was ushered into Karl's prison 
There g im the 
which the prisoner did not faney : his gray, sharp, twinkling eye had 
than ol 


His subse quent advice corroborated the prison- 


countenance of the ecclestastick 





Was a something 


more of cunning sanctity in it, and lus whole manner was 

unprepOssessing 

crs suspie lols 
* Karl Wynck,” said the priest, * you are a lost ian unless you 


make a bold etlort for vour deliverance 


* That is too true, fatl 


r; but I see no means of escaping from 
» SC atlold 
pronounced with horrour by the 
but I du 
r, my son,” 


this dungeon, from which I shall soon be dragged to the 


Ob! ‘us terrible 
’ 


sood 


to have one’s name 


innocent of murder.” 
inte rruple dl the pric ee 


you profit by my advice, or will you die that death you dread so 


and scotled at by the wicked ; 








* This ts but idle pra * will 


much '" 


**} would fain hear your counsel, father 
* Hearken, then,” 
has a son who was this day married, and the wedding will be kept 


rejoined the pric st 


** the keeper of the jail 


in the rooms above: an hour betore midnight every one will be en- 





duty it us to see all sate 
knife 


bov '? ened the priest, perceiving 


except the 


revel, | 


raged in the 
When he 


what ails 


Than Whos 


dungeon, use resolutely—why 


enters 


thee, 


your this 
Karl s already 


pallid features become still pale r 

* Oh father! 

would tndeed be 
* Fool! 


‘is tt lor such as thee 


* said the poor prisoner, * counsel me not thus ; that 


murder I cannot do *t 
muttered lus adviser, as his thin] p curled with scorn 


to yudge of sin or virtue ' hast thou not heard 


how Moses slew the Eevptian 





| who smote his countryman’ was 

that’’—Warl heard no more 
Bevone '” he eried, “ begone, tempter! T have heard how the 
blessed Saint Anthony was beset by devils who atlected sanctity, 





rin to fear that thou art one otf that hellish le vion bk gone, 


and | be 





' 
I say 

The priest (or dev lif vou p! st smiled ¢ nother dark smile a and 

s eves gleamed like bright coals of tire 

Idiot,” he muttered, as he turned upon his heels, * thou art 

lost’ Perish in thine own obstinacy 

Karl rd the d | a "| on hiek 

Aarl urd the door close upon his Visiter, and taluing on fits knees, 


ered 1 prayer to heaven 


Ihe stranver who had been killed was not known to anv of the 


town’s-people Hle had that dav arriwed at Amsterdam, and trom 


s appearance was judged to be a gentleman Karl was put upon 


histrial, and the evidence agamst him beme deemed conclusive, he 
was condemned to die In vam did he urge his innocence ; m vain 


combat between the 





he repeat his story of the two cavaiiers, and 
how the slayerhad procured the we apon with which he had destroved 
s of 


ghbours tendered in his fa 


his antayonist ; ar de qually Vain were the numerous testimotnia 


rood conduct and sol ery h hos he 
Poor Karl 


many, Was thought deserving the fate 


While 


vour was condemned to du and, though pitied by 


to wlich he had doomed 
another 


Karl took leave of his dear 


resolved to meet death like 


\scend 


The day of execution arrived, and 


ta DbUrstil 





Elizabeth wi rheart;: but he 


aman, and walked with a firm step to the place of death 


\ the seallold, he looked with a hurned glance upon the vast 
crowd which had assembled to see him die \ body of the town- 
guard surrounded the scatlold to keep off the thro gy which com 


pletely tilled the sq vy window and house-top was oc 
ad by the bur | 





ghers and their families Phe melancholy sound 
‘ ‘ | ! 
of the death-bell mingled with the m 


cup 


rmur ot the tnimense crowd, 





from which Karl endeavoured to avert h , ashe did so 
his eve rested on the athletick figure and res of the exe 
cutioner, whose brawny arms, bared to the on his 





huge two-handed sword, which, already unshe 





in the morning’s sun 
* Alas!" thought Karl, * what preparation for the death of a poor 
tailor!" 


rd and knelt by his side 





\ priest, unobserved, ascended the sc 

it was he who had visited him in prison 

“Karl Wynck,” whispered the tempter, “IT can save thee even 
now 

* How 

that voices 

Acknowledge t] 


, to some tar distant country 





** murmured the tailor, his blood curdling at t 
wself mine, 


vd Twill transport thee in an in 


s fect so ldenly. that t rnards erasped t 











sudde ‘ irds grasped the 
ilberts, supposing he me ditated an exc pe, but he had no such 
tention 
Avaunt, fiend!” he eried, s r vio v, “remember 
reproof which our blessed Lord gave thee of old; Sathanas, 
wannt! 
Th ead ns assistant | ( cod, a e Kar epare 
Imseit Phe suit served t Nas 1 ty 1} | 
it the false priest n e dism but when they t edt 
byl , me. | Was nowlhe to s i Karl t o 
‘ \ tutal bow i = vached 1 ratsed Ss 
es sid ¥ with i f mw, i ithe td ( 
desis ul a horseman was ito ¢ hus ston 
irough the derse crowd 
* Told! hold ered ’ ** for ven's sake fi 
stay the exccuttro lam t N , and th pune I s 
oom rder' It Was, te the cay rw ’ i an Se'¢ 
self of Karl's sword , and the poor y« overcome by this unex- 
pected resene, fell senseless into thea s of the exec ( 
sir saul t cavalier, surrengeru isclf to the o cr ¢ 
the tow ard the ermme is ne, if crime it be to destrov one 
ot t st bare ed v s that ever scourged seciety lam 
gentleman of Le wn. ny name 1Bernardo Stroz the man | 
slew was of good family, robbed me of all | valued m this 
wo ved to seek nw rever he ted ( ince ! 
. and walking oat without my sword, T met my foe 
ta the street. He would have avoided me, but I resolved to pos- 





sess myself of even a knife, so that I might destroy him. I luckily 
seized a sword in the house of this poor man, vengeance nerved 
my arm, and he fell, almost as soon as our weapons had crossed. 
The combat was fair and equal. I left Amsterdam immediately ; 
and, at the next town, learned that another had been condemned for 
the slaver. The saints be praised that my good steed bore me here 
in time '" 

Crowds pressed around Karl to congratulate him upon his escape 
from death, while the cavalier placed in his hands a purse well filled 
with gold 

“Friend,” said he, “take this and be happy 
sery vou have suffered, but this may make you some amends 

Our tale is ended; but as some may needa postscript, we add for 
their especial information, that Karl 
wealth, forgot the suffering he had 
in Holland He 


many children, became 


I regret the mi- 


with such an acquisition of 
endured, and was the happiest 
by whom he had 
The 








man married his dear Elizabeth, 


rich, and died at an advanced age 


house m which he hved, was formerly shown to the curious, and 
there was an inscription over the door, recording in a few brief 
lines the history we have endeavoured to give m detail ; but mo- 


dern improvements have crept even into Hollar d, and the dwelling 


of honest Karl Wynck is no longer shown to the inquisitive traveller. 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS + 


PARAGRAPHS AND PARAGRAPHISTS. 


Tue most difficult thing in the world, and that which to the tnre- 


flecting appears the easiest, is the striking offa senes of light, spark- 





ling, pungent, and flowing paragraphs currente calamo, and without 
etlort, or labour, <A long, heavy, lambering article is a dead weight 


to a newspaper, and 1s sure to offend the majority of newspaper-rea- 


ders, who do not glance over the columns of a journal to be ¢ ntrap- 
ped into essay re ading, or to be treated to erudite and toilsome dis- 


sertations upon ethicks, or learned topicks. A good paragraph wri- 


teris the right-hand of a newspaper establishment ; and the most 


accomplished artist in this branch of the business, who das ever 
come under our notice, is Our good-natured Major of the Star, whos« 
The 


shown In an extract 


tact of saving the best things in the best manner is prove rbial 
1} i 


, 
way in which this should be Gone, is neatly 


which we have taken from the Boston Transcr pl.—EDs. N, Y. MIR. 


AN ESSAY ON PARAGRAPHISTS 


About the most dificult species of writing of the day, is paragra- 
pling; and about the greatest genius of the times is a spirited and 
racy paragra st A\nvbody with a moderate share of le irming and 
“a little conmmon sense, can eke outa column or two tora ne wspaper, 
which shall appe | enough, end answer the end desired. So, 


anvbodyv that has all stock of ideas, can spread them over two 


and concot quite 





or three sheets of a sounding essay for 


-cap, 
some popular But ut takes a man of ready wit, and great 
tact, and considerable tran . to sit down at his table, with a sheet 
of white paper before him, and a variety of subjects flitting before his 
mind, and an hour afterward hand that sheet to the printer, tilled 
with half a dozen paragraph articles, such as shall not by their man- 


ner offend a eritical eve. but be 


ble of wint 


well measured and well balanced, 


ing the 





and eapa tion of the fastidious, and pleasing 


the fanev of the idle 


In the department of reviewing, too, the para rraph manufacture 
requires more ability thon that of the elaborate article Hand a 
man of some intelligence and respectable education, but who may 


s, the last new novel or poem, and 
ot two 


be a dull, plodding sort of a gen 


na week perhaps he will return you a very fair review of it, 


} 
newspaper columns Or live or six magazine pages In length, wherein 
vou shall find his epimons recorded with much candour, and also a 
not unmteresting analysis of the. hinerv and plot of the work 





Or if von happen to hand it to a person who has attemy ted author- 














sty iself, and failed at the outset, and given up business in 
despairr—and he be one who is plentifully surcharged with ** worm- 
wor ind the gall” of 1 s nature, and the s tof the new book 
hhapye fo calli npl s t re rile <. a nite hts ire, as will 
most cely be the case, especially if the new book bids fair to be 
popular—and if two or three columns of your paper, er a dozen or 
two pages of vour magazine or quarterly, do not very speedily breathe, 
ind burn, and sparkle, with epithets worthy of the * Edinburgh” 
satire, such as abounds in the D 1, and denunciations equal to 
mnvin Juvenal or the * Brtish Bards” it will be your own fault. 
But uf vou wish a notice of your book, written within a short tume— 
vac e of davs—this period to inc e the time spent im its 
orient! 1 impartial, pur t. unlaboured, notiee—one which shall 
ve VE a cood idea of the work, without ove wling all its machi- 
nervy. exposing a ts minutia you must place it in the hands 
1 fourscore at rsons, and i | seek out the trained, ele 
md ready para s 
But few are aware « e pecnhar talent and real intellectual power, 
r site for the production of the 1 v. tart, and agreeable para- 
Set the anther of a profound work on metaphvysicks, to de- 
< em o or tive " ‘ wo s, the great New York confla- 
ition : or ask eloguent divine tof sh vou with a few lines 
t ‘ i \ vento for warm rooms, ort king the kinks 
yt . s d ew kK out ¢ es” forehe is, or maki 
\ mit of « dus ) « ow mt the trouble of 
chew r orf ryo te “ nit par and extrac gc 
t ' . t t your leg otf in fives 
‘ s ! ‘ " cone ¢ i =s nnot 
« t ‘ out ' 
s ys ‘ vi iv \ rol? iw to 
< ‘ f.) ! ‘ t ‘ ss ispeer 
to \ ec ’ \ M dav fes 
\ “ 7? sit t , < ets x 
| ) ‘ ers ves: ora 
ovels « t ess if i k eNeK é 
- ; « gp Bie , . 
you be ‘ « | ow si ng vou to be et 
t man of |e o, the s i sed intellect st. 
shout se excellent ginger which 
) ver has laid 1 vour table, or a 
round ¢ bine ye erand cloves, or a 
eriour pre ( ( a when you shall 
tl s, Vou Will have ned how pec ir- 
—— <? 
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‘TX _ - a - . 
ORIGINAL GOSSIP AND TABLE-TALK. IMMORAL PUBLICATIONS, SUNDAY READING 
; ‘ ‘ 
The denial of the most brilliant talents, the most energetick dk 
RESPECT TO THE PAIR, lineations of human passions, and the power of exciting the sweet A SANBATU IN 1E COUNTRY 
- est and tenderest emotior f th art. te he or t writers 
Aw excellent lesson for inculcating an undeviating, unchange- aderest emotions of the heart, to the great writers w : : 
} " have given a name and a bstan to the Byron and \ e schoo = 
able respect to females, founded on principle, and unintluenced by per- 2 ¢ Byron and M ; 
' - of poetry, would be supremel liculou t present | 
sonal or partial feelings, may be collected from the following inci- a a premely ridi Ss at the pre t day. a Ler ws aw ‘ ‘ 
. ; . would be contradicted by the very cet ercise ‘ | ; 
dent in the life of an old bache! Any preliminary reflections are = ; > - 7 Caen . t y. A edisaS \\ - 
dreds of thousands of niring de siastick acolytes an 
quite umecessary, as the moral 1s as obvious and direct, as the nar- B ee ee y eee : rey . ‘ ove 
, taries t we mav be permitted to u t ther this infl ‘ ts sole wont flow its ‘ . 
rative 1s forcible and its tendency meritorious . — ed to Inquire whethet , baal 
s for good ; whether the passion itself is not too often cons ys, Oe ‘ ‘ vi l 
“He was never married, but in his vouth he paid his addresses to the bean- . } > 
tiful Susan Winstat 7 Winstanlev’s daughte { Chapt - dn . as a justification and excuse tor the deeds committed ‘ ts } w 
the early days of their courtship, confirm him the resolution of perpe- pulse; whether the chef-d'aueres of these authors, 1 ‘ ws 
tual bachelorship. It was du their s t« ts t e, that he . neaialatins 
had been one treating } ees & 1 profus ‘ ’ ~ ight and life, are not soca ed to foste ina t er es ‘ i . 
comin Liiantnes, to wl k { she ul t este pensities of our nature ; and whether the ] ' v « ' on \ 
no repugnance this Instance w Lu t . : 
her a dece acknow le ‘ 1 t s ‘ s ri ‘ < which too often icads tor ind destruct ‘ q . ‘ ev i ‘ y wten ' \ 
compliments. He set it down to caprice, { wave |) wire “oy " ' 
' \ and nousand crimes, st ere ete : at vs 
shown herself a \ t tt 1ess W i ture » the “ oblcsuacibes , . . , “ . 
day gind w her a little better hu to expost “ eron the Byroniat Phe t sand « obvious 
nes$ of yesterday, s fessed, w . kness, that she had n 7 ’ ’ 
sortof dislike t : tent S; that ste evene es we x e*% ” . . ‘ ‘ ‘ 
compliments ; that a y “ ’ situat da {to ex ait cs, as . st | 
pect all sort of « th s said t t she | i she « est a : " 
dose of adulation, short suiweri \ t l ‘ is oem . " wo 4 . ‘ 
most young women t that " ‘ « misplaced—and the oot of - 4 : , es - ‘ \ . san 
ments, she had overhea APR s : 
a young Woman Ww ‘ t its tothe a derhess, in the m vot st s » i ! , 
time, and she tho tt ‘ ‘As j vl Sus “W ta i 1as forvotten or ne ted ' 
young lady, a reputed t ‘ t ea t I ive 
cho of the finest spe s fron t this ve t vand's halls to s cave s \ - ers ef 
who is courting me but 1} r™M s e. 1 t . . a" ‘ } ‘ " 4 
mn ver,) and had fanle ee stot t ! ens py oe Oe r. View : . t 
t 1 perhaps I apd s ' - assume the garb, appearan 1! : 
com rents s ld I A ‘ s l 
; esistance | " > anal, whe vw former ve oduced , 
like mvyse ‘ Iw , sequences, the svmpathies of t : 
not to accept a s s,1 ‘ 1 sox t . , 
lug to w h Was, a t s to th sted on the wro on ats S 
ed It seems to have be« the | t \ 
! ‘ 
WIVES AND SISTERS, The tt eu ‘ . 
2 » ! +} ‘ 1 r rY ; 
A deal of mischief and misery is not unfreguently occasioned in OF C'€ They mus aN ad no care or regard tor w 
families, by the interference of relations between man and wif Wrote, ort consequences eflects the . 
and, in many instances, the unhappiness of a mar 1 co le’s ex m t} duce 
" = ’ , , 
istence Is owing@to the weakness of the wife, and the maliwnity or Gross descr ptions of ce Mishess rey \ I 
mistaken kin f her frends A woman should look upon her “ie! detormity ts laid ba the . 
husband as her only friend; and. in all cases, wherever he d but when sensuality ts su ve ‘ ‘ | . 
, f ts discus 
with any branch of her family, she should assume it as a fact ¢ of hau ‘ : ac , 
he is in the right, and govern herself accordingly. Whenever any "he! consists the eat mis fot the writ sot ‘ . 
, . ’ J ' ‘ , 
one whispers a tale to her, derogatory to her husband, she sho termed by So v e WS \ ] | 
look upon the tale-bearer as the enemy of her happiness in the first 3YTou was the Cory] se t 
place : and, in the second place, as a despicable and impertinent "4 tM recorded that the viet “ \ te ‘ 
” ted er , } ; ® 
person, as all talebearers are In short, as Miss Pardoe says, in YeTted her mind, d i ‘ ‘ * 4 
the subjoined extract, when a womar s, she s | ve up Poetry of Byre “ it s | | 
her heart, feelings, fancies and opu s to husband, and never . thers of f es, who w ‘ ve ‘ 
allow a sister's miluence to be superiourto his. For the joy. tran aument trom the 1 ds ‘ < ‘ _ : 
quillity and comfort of her existence is dependant upon her husband, @"S#ety Uat they w y hea sho : 
and, if they cannot live in amity together, thev will look in vain to their books of amusement. a ove eep B 
, ' 
comfort or respectalnlity in any of the other relations of lite s. 1 ve sw s 
istin tween st P e Poet I ‘ { | 
und be s is s 
I 
na Iss tss . i ! ‘ 
the husban . < ‘ 
can eXist uni ( ‘ s s i ‘ ' 
. + t l s 
It seems thatt cal fac- ! » 
i 
nity at this time, and 8 bette 
administration re, of s 
i 
course, disre unwo v bre et d we eheve the 
bound m vy than mm anv other, from the extreme M 
facilities atlorded in t ditferent states for t ’ ce ot vsick . 
Avainst these the wits have, in all ages, aimed the shatts of . 7 . 
cule, a da famous se es ol satires has een y duced, from the l 
tremendous cutt » by Mont ‘ s ipter on ¢ s ft 
the more modern Dispensa t Garth Int ng over a pe 
odical, published six or seven vears avo, we found the followime re W 
marks relating to this subject m this country ‘ t 
\ \ 
wk W . ! 
x P ' he k i ( 
‘ ‘ " K it + 
t t s i 
‘ slv \I ‘ I 
yan M.D i t 
brands, a s Na ‘ . . 
| . (har A 
t is. t s \ i 
, i . ' 
phys I 
t \ 1 N I ] 
t ner Ww vas le sa ‘ 
vas I 
a sacl “ 
WEDDING PAVOURS, : 
T) ‘ ‘ . 
HloOsO Vv ot we i fave Ss, is Clegantiv handied in the 
fol ; rHE PLIGHT OF TIMI ' 
lowing sentences, and we avow ourselves adherents to t 0 f 
ion promiuigate there \ ges “ a” ‘ 
Why are there not . s’ 8 t should ‘os “tied wy 
‘ eme ¢ sOophers Oot « . , \ 
this : 4 : ' . , 
: . fine of t «st s < ;' 
w a ‘ , ov ses in the ar ae : ; 
t ' i : 
. ‘ “ t : 
} ] . . ! " 
t ‘ ‘ . wm G “ 
] 1 prin s ' Let ‘ ssible a , } 
Ais " i ‘ < “ y : ' 
t. lek aati it we . : _ that , ry | tw , 
juliet happiness ; it as $ to distin 1, Qed must be , va ‘ i : ce : ‘ and not @ the tem of t S sg 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTERS FROM AN AMERICAN ARTIST ABROAD. 


DELIZIE FIORENTINE. 


Comick opera—Signora Del Sere’s eyes—Palazzo Prtti—the first opera—prefer- 
ence of Florence to any other European city. 

My first four numbers were written in December last, the present 
one I write in May, 1835. We have in this interval witnessed three 
revolutions in the theatrical world, occuring respectively at the 
commencement of the carnival, lent and the spring. ‘The carnival, 
as you are aware, is the season of amusement in catholick coun- 
tries, and, on occasion of it, all the theatres make an eflort to be as 
gay as possible. ‘They are more crowded than at other seasons, 
and nothing but comedies and comick pantomimes are represented 
at all of them 

On occasion of the late carnival, the imperial Pergola opened 
with the brilliant comick opera, ** L’Elisir d’ Amore,” and Del Sere 
appeared as prima donna. I had hitherto seen her only in tragedy, but 
she now exhibited a new class of qualities, and her face displayed a 
series of superb and dazzling expressions, which went beyond all 
former example. Gleams of electrick vivacity flashed through her 
eyes, whose transparent orbs seemed lighted by the tires that burned 
within, a soul all sparkling seemed to run over at the eyes, and to 
smile over at the mouth, and te pour itself into the rapt minds of 
the audience. It would sometimes seem to me, on these occasions, 
that the separate minds of the spectators would, for a moment, run 
into one precisely and exactly like drops of water on a pane of glass, 
and that into this united mind flashed the mind of the performer, 
like electrick fluid passing from one cloud to another 

It has struck me as singular, that in the book contaming “ LL E/isir 
d' Amore,” are placed three little stanzas, warning the inexperienced 
youth against the consequences of a desperate passion ; they form 
no part of the opera, but are inserted after the ttlepage, accom- 
panied by a few lines, stating that they are sung ata certain place ; 
however, they never were sung during the performance of the opera, 
and I therefore conelude, that the smpresa of the establishment, 
aware of the charms of the Del Sere, and considering that, as prima 
donna, she was now to appear with peculiar lustre, took this method 
to warn against a dangereus admiration all who might be concerned 
However this may be, [ here give the verses im question, for the 
benefit of those of your readers who may hereafter happen to 
the Pergola, made enchanted ground by the 
eves of Del Sere, as they flash through the brillant scenes of 
L’ Elisir d’ Amore : 
“Chi brama aver del core, 


La dolee liberta, 
‘Tema, del cieco amore, 


see the boards of 


(Whoever desires to have of the heart 
The sweet liberty, 
Let him tear, of bi 





nd love, 








‘Tema la crudelta Let him tear the eruelty 

Finche amore e solo un gioco, | Se long as love is only ayest, 

hel raviva nostri petti, He revives our breasts, 

the un fonte di dilett, He ts a fountam of delights, 

FE. rugiada sovra } fior ; And roves over the flowers ; 

Ma si cangia in fiero nembo, But he changes inte a fierce storm, 


Wf you take him in earnest ; 
© youths, if you desire ve) 


To put yourselves to school, Lam learned in 


Se sul serio lo prendete , 
© Fancuilli, se volete 
Darvi senola, lo so d’amor.” 


a 





A young Englishman, an amateur and artist, who was fond of 
studying the human countenance, and had sometimes employed him- 
self in investigating the sources of expression, told me that he had 
undertaken to make a study of the eyes of Del Sere in those pas- 
sages where he had most admired them, but they always proved se 
dazzling, that he found all observation with a view to study useless, 
and at last gave up the attempt in despair 

‘To the carnival succeeded lent, the season of seriousness and re- 
pentance, during the forty days of which the boards of the elassick 
Pergola are consecrated to the terrible Me Ipomene No hallo comes 
between the acts of the opera to relieve the fresfesse of the repre- 
sentation, and a drama as tragick as possible is selected or written 
for the occasion 

When speaking of the Palazzo Pitti in a former number, L ne 
glected to say something of the interiour. On passing through the 
entrance in the centre of the front, you find yourself im a magniti- 
cent court, around which the massive walls of the palace rise up on 
three sides ; while the fourth, two-thirds lower than the rest, supports 
a fountain, which 1s highly ornamental, and recalls a scene in an 
opera. Above tt the view wanders mto the royal gardens of Bobol: 
From this court a staircase conducts to a vestibule on the first 
floor. The architecture of the court is in some degree in keeping 
with that of the fagade of the palace, but on passing through 
vestibule, a scene of gorgeous magnificence presents itself. Suites 
of noble apartments stretch away on all sides, overarched at an 
imposing elevation by ceilings as rich as frescoes, gilding and carving 
can make them. The street temporarily paved with blocks of silver, 
over which rode the viceroy of Peru, when on his arrival from Spain 
be made his publick entry into Lima, to take possession of his go- 
vernment, does not suggest an idea of more lavish expenditure than 
do the gilded ornaments spread over some of these apartments 
The decorations and the furniture rise in due proportion above the 
riches of the architecture ; silk hangings of the most costly deserip- 
tion line the walls, tables of pietra dura of immense cost and ela- 
borate workmanship, antique statues, marble vases, and the richest 
collection of paintings in Italy, give a distinguished air to the former 
residence of the magnificent Medicis, and realize our wea of the 
habitation of a prince 


Would you see this palace enlivened by the presence of the court 
af ‘Tuseany, go there on an evening, when a dress-ball or a concert 


affords an opportunity of viewing ‘the imperial halls in all the 
flashing of their full array,” and vou will come away impressed with | how it harasses me to see 


| 


| an idea of the splendours of a palace, that will not be easily effaced. 


The image of the first scene of this kind, which I there witnessed, 
remains in the recesses of my memory, alongside of some half a 
dozen of the most striking objects which I have seen during my life, 
as the cataract of Niagara, the divine face of Del Sere, the colon- 
nade of the Louvre, ete. 

I view the apartments of Palazzo Pitti with peculiar interest, as 
It 


that one of the guide-books says of t—* Edifice, qui par sa 


having been the cradle of the musical drama. is not without 
reason 
magnificence et par Cusage auquel i est consacré, tient un rang 
distingue dans les fastes des beaux arts, et dans les annales de la 
politique.” Within these walls, in the appartement des stucs, on the 
occasion of the marriage of Lucretia, daughter of the grand-duke, 
Cosmo the first and Alphonso the second, d’Este, duke of Ferrara, 
in the year 1558, was represented, for the first tune in Europe since 
the times of the Romans, a dramatick performance set to musick 
About a century after was established the theatre della Pergola, 
of which the edifice remained until within a few years, when it was 
replaced by the existing structure, of which we have already spoken 
It was here that plays set to musick were first offered to the pub- 
lick, and this species of entertainment known afterward by the name 
of opera, born and developed at Florence, came to be so esteemed 


that theatres, constructed expressly for these representations in the 


Italian language, are now to be met with in the various capitals of 


Europe, from St. Petersburgh to Madrid 


J wish that J had time to speak of the advantages presented by 


the Etrurian Athens to the student of paimting and sculpture ; I would 


recommend to all the young artists, who come to Europe trom the 
United States, to make it their residence in preference to any other 


place in Italy or out of it. If there are to be found at Paris all the 


resources for a student of art, which exist here, they are there less 


concentrated and less accessible, while the expenses of living at 


Paris are just double what they are at Florence. Here a student 


may make use of all the galleries and collections of different kinds 


in the same dé He may begin early im the morning by drawing 


the Academy of Fine Arts, then, after 


iV 


from the living models 


at 
working some time at home, he may refresh himself by lounging in 
the gallery or the Palazzo Pitti, and visit the anatomical preparations 
in wax at the Museum of Natural History, to which there are but 
two collections comparable in Europe, one at Bologna, the other at 
the Jardin des Plantes, at Paris 


lectures on anatomy, given to the students of painting and sculpture, 


Next he may attend one of the 
and after it study with his own eves the structure of the human an- 
mal among the carcasses of Nanfa Maria Nuora, after ths he may 
the Fime Arts 


evening | recommend to him to goto the Pergola, there to study at- 


draw from the casts at Academy of Finally, in the 


titudes and action, and that most sublime of all an artist’s pursuits, 


the philosophy of expression 









ORIGINAL ESSAYS, 


A CHAPTER ON THINGS IN GENERAL. 


WHAT WAS MAN MADE For? 


Wuar was man made for’ It is a puzzling question ; one which 


scarce two persons will answer alike. Men’s pursuits are as various 
as their faces; a fact which, notwithstanding its originality and bril- 
laney, will not be doubted. 

The correct answer to the question, so far as each man’s real opinion 
I have a va- 
What a medley the fel- 


is concerned, must be sought for im each man’s habits 
riety of acquaintances and a few frends 


lows make! ‘There are not two alike. Let us see by their pur- 


suits what they think themselves made for Life with one con- 


sists in having a large circle of female acquaintance. He visits, 


and visits, and re-visits the Miss Watsons, and Jacksons, and 
Thompsons, the Smiths and the Browns, the Jones and the Robin- 
sons. tle, for anything I could see, has never been blessed or 
cursed with a superabundance of mental power: yet he is a sort of 
general favourite with the ladies. I believe they tolerate him in 


everything, considering him a very motlensive, well-meaning young 


man. Tle dresses smartly, has always a number of ladies’ favours, 
about him, and walketh with clean 

Miss somet 
suppose he says something till ten o'clock, and then he takes his 
Hk Is 


You could not 


such as rings, watch-guards, ete 


collar and dickey every night to visit wdy, to whom | 


departure. Jem, however, passes his time happily enough 
neither subject to irritation nor lowness of spirits 
vex him, and he will not vex vou. It is true, I once felt a sort of 
hostility to Jem, which brought te my mind a chaos of very foolish 
thoughts, such as horse-whips and pistols, together with an mkling of 
But a moment's re- 
The truth 


is, | eanght Jem applying his pale, innocent looking visage to a face 


the distance from a window to the pavement 


flection convinced me of the folly of mv hostile ideas 
which I ¢hen laid claim to. Yes, the scoundrel had the audacity to 
kiss my intended under my very nose 

“Mr. ——,” said I, fiercely, ** you are impertinent.” 

*T beg your pardon, Charles,” said he, so mnocently that wrath 
of much greater strength than mine must have melted. But, having 
committed myself by my intemperate manner and words, I was 
obliged to persevere. Jem, however, could not understand me, and 
I let him and myself off, by exacting fiercely a promise that he 
would never do it again 

* My dear Catharine,” 
let that silly fellow ” 

* What '” 

“Oh Kate! you know 


said I, a few days after, ** how could you 





what I mean; you know, you must know 


any other than myself 





“ What?” 


“Confound it, kiss you, then! Really, it's past all endurance ! 


Now promise me, dearest '” 
* Hush, Charley ; don’t get pathetick about trifles,” said my good- 
natured inamorata. ** You know Jem is such a/_ rmiless little fellow.” 
Jem, then, would say man was made to visit ladies on evenings. 
Tom, another crony of mine, 1s a fellow of very different ideas 
and opinions to the “ ladies’ man.” Everything with Tom is on the 
He dresses 


He talks 


with much spouting from Richard and Rolla. 


“grand scale.” grand ; that is, he hath a fancy for rich 


figured silk vests grand, and interlards his conversation 
Even his dissipations 
are on the grand scale, for he can drink nothing but bucellas and 


champagne. If I were to ask Tom what he thought he was made 


for, he would arrange his vest, and cry * listen ! 


“In peace 


There's nothing does so wel! become a man 
As honesty and mild obedience to the laws ; 
But when the trump of war blows tn our ears, 


We shouid be very lions tn the 


I have another acquaintance who spends his whole time in writing 
pieces of poetry for the papers. Poor Davy, he is beset by a troop 
of follies, in the shape of the British poets. He has imbibed the very 
marrow out of Byron He has swallowed the whole of She lley. I 
once recommended him to read Pope, but he declares Pope is dall 
and prosyv 
clows with imagi- 

I do not 


Let me 


* Give me, sir,” he once said, * the poet that 
nation, whose pathos is nectar, whose satire is scorpions 
like your dull, regular periods, your tame jingle of rhymes. 
hear of the difficult, the unseen and unknown, Let me draw inspi- 
ration from the stars, watch the pale gleaming of the sweet summer 
moon, and—(knitting his brews tiercely,) and———” 
* Well,” said I, “oo on “ 

* And—and—read the divine Byron.” 

* Exactly, David, but you missed the climax.’ 

* Nonsense, Charles, you are satirical. Why don’t you turn your 
attention to that branch of literature. You have talents, extraordi- 
nary talents for it.” 

* What! d 

“What! bathos! me talk bathos! What did I say’ Ah—watch 


the pale gleaming of the sweet summer moon, and read the divine 


eS satire consist In noticing bathetick conclusions?” 


Byron. ‘There ts no bathos in that.” 

And then Davy pulled out a paper containing twenty-four Spen- 
serian stanzas, which, after reading, he assured me, upon his word 
and honour, the editors of the New-York Muror had been fools 
enough to reject 

** It is not possible !" said I. 
* Tt vs,’ said he. 

** What did the creatures say 
* Ah, by the 


really cannot understand the 


Now listen : 


* The verses of Juan are past 


way, I'll show you now prepare I 
fellows 
all comprehension. ‘They have neither beginning, nor middle, nor 


end. We beseech the author to pay his postages ; it is too bad to 
be obliged to wander through his bad and tiresome trash, and pay a 
dollar into the bargain.’ Now, my dear Charles, did you ever hear 
anything so unjust and so insulting.” 

Never 


‘Southern Literary Passenger.’ ” 


1 would not send them another piece.” 
won't, sir, I shall have my productions published in the 

David would say, that man was sent mto the world to write and 
read poetry, and I should not be surprised if he limited the study to 
Byron and Shelly.” 

Some men, now, do better than all these ; as, for instance, I have 
a friend, who, some few years ago, was as good a fellow as ever the 
sun shone on Ile Was generous in all things, a better companion 


Feasting or frolick, sentiment or frivolity, the tragedy 


never Was 


or comedy of life, naught came amiss. He would clow with rapture 





over a favourite poet, or he would discuss a nice metaphysical sub- 


tlety He could talk law like a lawyer, politicks like a postmaster, 
or divinity hke a bishop. He was, in a word, the prince of good 
fellows. But a single piece of good fortun proved the worst thing 
in the world for him. He invested a few hundred dollars in a forest, 
in some of the western states He had ilmost forgotten the transac- 


tion, and had considered the land-agent, who persuaded him into the 





purchase ~ asa swindle r One day, ur uckily, Soline body ‘ alled and 


offered him ten thousand dollars for the lot. Some mushroom of 
a city had, hke the fabrick of Milton, risen like an exhalation, and 
poor Harry was cursed with the money. This awakened hin. 


He began to speculate ; he was fortunate ; money rolled in upon 
I met him a few daysago ; his face 


He 


a troublesome 


hin—and does vet, I suppose 


was two inches longer, and he was pale as a ghost was hur- 


avoid 


rying up the street lke one who wished to 
creditor 
* Hallo! 


Ned, my dear stranger, how do vou do’ 


Charles,” he returned, placing his arm within mine, “ how are 


you’ How are the set Bless me, I must drop in on them next 





meeting. Jolly fellows and good friends, all 





Yes, I must drop in 


there. What times we have had there! How is ——?’ Does he 


make his brilliant speeches still’ He is a second Sheridan, save 


that Sheridan prepared his material behind the scenes, while the wit 











of is the unpremeditated lightning of nature. Then . he 
is the thunder. How that fellow dees declaun' And » with 
his heavinesses—the prince of poppies. He is a mine of good hu- 


Oh, that tna! of his! 


mour; pity he is so verv Jeaden-headed. 
He was defend- 
Nay, he proved 


it absurd, for he declared drunkenness to be the prerogative of rea- 


Let me see ; he was accused of being intoxicated 





ed by . who insisted that the charge was false 


* You cannnot, Mr. President,’ he said, * inebriate 
That my client may have been 


son and intellect. 
the oak, you cannot exhilarate lead. 
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the recipient of a basket of champagne, I pretend not to deny ; but the 
stomach which received it is insensible to excitement. You might, 
sir, pour into that capacious rec¢ ptacle the red vintage of Oporto, 
or the sweet produce of the dairy—you might fill it with the pungent 
distillations of Hibernia, or with pure and elemental water; still 
In that stomach, sir, as in the grave, 
Doth the unwieldly butt show signs 


the effect would be the same 
all are equal, all are harmless 
of excitement, for that its contents make reasonable man to feel 
such’ Look upon that face—give the reins, sir, to your fancy, and 
tell me, if, in its wildest flights, vou would think those hard features 
could ever unbend, or that the calm insensibility of those eves could 


ever vield a twinkle to the generous mfluences of wine Let us, 


Let us not push our 
But, 


here am I, fooling awav my time, when 


sir, keep within the boundaries of possibility 


researches beyond nature. Ah—ah—that was a capital mght 


good heavens, Charles! 


every minute is precious. I must away. Nay, don’t deta me, I 


am about to purchase a township, and am already past my appointed 


time——good-}y 


And he sprang from me like an arrow Poor fellow ' he has a 


mind of the first order, and yet he thinks he was born for the pur- 


pose of getting immensely rich 


I am no incurious denizen of this busy world. I love to watch 


the characters of those around me, and whether the beam be in 


mine own eve or not, | think I see sometimes the mote in the eves 


of others—to wit: Iam fond of speculating on the characterof man 
as an intellectual being—the vast resources which appertain to his 


hat 


mind—his superiority in the scale of existence, and the destiny 
awaits him when his frail covering of flesh shall be given to its prum 


And 


tive dust, and his spirit shall return to the (iod that gave it 


then I ask myself often—** Do I, and the multitude around me, hve 
as becomes this destiny’ Are our pursuits not frivolous But, | 
am grown more serious than | thought; and, im truth, it is not 


uld incline to levity. The heart 





good that all our thoughts sh is 
made better and wiser by sometimes commun ne with Imiportar t, 
really important subjects Yet, as mine is no sare ‘s pea, and as 
my thoughts, when once put into a train, are apt to pursue it, despite 


my wishes, I will do no more moralizing, but end the chapter 





ORIGINAL TRIFLES FROM THE FRENCH. 


THE ANTIQUATED DANDY. 


Frow his twentieth to his thirtieth vear, the dandy may be looked 


upon as a walking advertisement, sent forth to renown of 
his tailor in drawing-rooms, at 


puoiish the 


the theatre, in Broadway, and at the 


Springs His tailor ought to supply him eratis with clothes From 
thirty-five to fifty, vou may perceive a sort of uneasiness upon his 
countenance, and an air of constraimt and awkwardness in all hrs ges 
tures; he is gettmg too o 1 for his character, and yet wishes to 
shine forth as a ca-derant y wne; lus glance ts no longer as 

trepidly impertinent as heretofore, his laughter is not so loud and 
hearty, and at times you may even catch him melancholy and se 

ous, as if he were meditating. The fact is, that he ts actually think 
ing—but hus re flections are only ou hus bald head or gray hairs, and 

‘inconvenient tightness of his stays 





It is not very often that you can find a dandy of fifty or sixty, and 


the reason of this rera arrs may be easily conceived ; to attam this 


attributes of the ch 





age, with all th iracter in full perfection, he 


in the next i lac 


must, in the first place, be alive ; e, he must have 


remained single ; and last, and most important of all, he must have 


icomes with 


of form in which d 


escaped that awful enlargement of the stomach, whic! 


vears, and destroys the svmmetrical elegance in 





dies rejoice All these accidents are equally destructive to the pro er 
performance of the part. If instead of bringing corpulence 
with its ¢ 1, should have made hun thin, he mav be looked 





upen as the most lucky of me n, as dand may stul be patron zed 


In this generation, the occ ly has become 


by him 





a prolession, and this profession isd liberal art : we 











tailor is no longer a simple workman, who builds a suit of clothes 
for your body ; he Is now the art cr ot the entire bodv-co te 

The old dandy is the handiwork of ths modern Prometheus, wh 
takes the lean, mex ure, shapeiess, Lesuless mass, without form, and 
void, and gives it substance, shape and pressure, with his wadding 
buckram, and plastick fingers, stopping all gaps and inequalities, re 

casting his man, and vamping up the decrepitudes of years. He takes 


i restore flowing locks to 


a skeleton, and makes a body 


bald heads; it s pplies teeth to these who had them not; and can 


darken the evebrows, and make the skin and complexion as fair as 


fant but it « the etlae 


hat of a new-born infant; butl innot remove ny wrin 
kles which time ploughs in the « eck, or flit 1in into the eve the 
fire of which age has deprived it. Art can do almost everything but 
this ; and this nature has reserved, to maintain her superiority over 
the encroachments of her rival 


ms ‘ “ ; 
The dilapidated dandy 1s well aware of this; therefore, observe 


with what anxious care he tries to conceal and gloss over everything 


ily wear a mask; but the 





that can betray his age He would 


ot re 


this mode 





fashion, and the poles also, inte ivenescence 


therefore, he makes up for it by only exlubiting yust as much of his 


face as 1s indispensably necessaryv—eves, nose and mouth. Over his 


} 
sunken temples and his wrinkled forehead, he trains the luxuriant 


curls of his chestnut-coloured wig ; his haggard cheeks are ma great 


measure hidden by the points of his high shirt-collar; an hyperbo- 
hieally broad and des pe ravat conceals his double chin within its € nclo- 
sure; andhe never takes oif his gloves, except when he retires for 
the might. If his whiskers turn gray, he shaves them off—and the 
dveing his eve-brows and lashes is quite troublesome enough each 


mormung, as with each touch of the pencil, however carefully it may | 


be applied, they detach themselves, never to return. Although his 
sight is impaired, he still abjures the use of spectacles, or even a 
hand glass ; and when at the opera he 1s reluctant to adopt any assist- 
ance. His legs absolutely require the aid of a third sister ; | mean 
a good, strong walking-stick ; but this is a thing he disdains, and 
only carries a slender and flexible cane, which he flourishes negli 
gently, or plays coquettishly with it, hummung an aur of the Fra Lh- 
aroloa or La Nou nambhu la 


You see that indefatigable and omnipresent pe 
I } 





thrusts into the hands of all the passers-by, two or t! 





lous 


ed papers, announcing the discovery and sale of sundry marvel 


This fellow would take no notice of you or 


and useful inventions 
I, if he should once catch a glimpse of the old dandy, for he knows 


the religious and almost superstitious care with which he folds and 


puts them into his pocket, while we youngsters crumple them up, and 


fling them away without reading. I could not, at first, make out the 


mystery, and was at a loss to unravel the importance he attached to 
these ambulant advertisements ; but I fanev, that, like the Jews who 


are expecting the coming of a Messiah, he also looks with a er 


dulous faith for the advent of a mi sk wh eflaces 
wrink s, and ¢ res the sm fhness, sof ss and roti i fh 


roughest, ¢ 





sand physiologists who wish to 


be more mtimately acquainted wuh this genus, | re subjomn an 


infallible method of gaming the good will an ection of a 


men of the kind 


Vespect 


Should you perceive 


bition, or, in fact, any publick place, 


exh 


one 





_— ny beh 
come p oe hha 


him familiarly on the shoulder—vou need not fear hitting him hard, as 
the lining of his coat is verv thick. He will turn round, and look a 
you with unaflected amazement. ‘Thereupon, vou will utter an eja 
ulation of surprise, and, holding your hat three inches over vou 
head, vou will make him three polite and elaborate bows, saving 





“Oh! sir, I beg you ten thousand pardons! 1 took you for a 
yvoung friend ol mine; can you eXclse my pres Lunpt on, in so 
familiarly —— 

* Oh, certaimly,” he wall respond, tickled in the extreme; * say 
no more about it, my dear sir; a mistake ts no offence 

You mav consider vourself, now, as thoroughly introduced, and 


as having the master-key to his soul; carry on the conversation 


the same tone, and he is vours, soul and body In vour talk with 
him, vou will not fail to observe some characteristick traits too good 
to be lost. You will notice how heartily he laughs at the absurdities 
ot old peopl , and how earnestly he advocates the r ts and priv 

leces of vouth, m identitving himself with vou, and boldly em 
ploying such phrases, as, * at our age or, * young fellows hke us ;" 
while between lus double manger of talse teeth, there will slip o ! 
some scandalous anecdote or gross witticism He will, moreover, 
take vou inte hes contidence; and, with a languishing air, and m an 
ifectedly passionate tone will impart to vou how he is desperately 
in love, and how deeply he is smutten by © that exquisite creature 


i the stage-box, last night; or else he will add, significantly, that 
“he is invited to sup that evening, when the play is over, with the 
wma d i 
This mat ] hesitate whether I should so designate hun 
broken off all connexion with the trends of his youth, who have 
grown old like him, and who wear their old age as tt comes upon 
them, with its white hair, its wrinkles, its cheerful helplessness, its 
innocent é and its t ul and domestick « oVvimMents 





He cut one, because ive otf powder and sma 
I 











clothes; and turns his back upen another, who alwavs addresses 
him, as, ** My eood old trend _ He left his sister's house, whe 
her daughter was married, at d has formed a new circle of mtimates 
with the puppies of twenty-five, who wear vellow gloves, t t 
trousers, and small hats on their empty heads 

When we see such an one, we feel an ue ithon to lau but 
the laug dies on our lips, and we ure almost tempted to ery at the 

i spectacie of a dish yured nad s&s vou ave The 
¥ thing Is no but a trame-work of bones, covered with 
mse and wt Kied =k Hk t a | legs at his hosier's and hits 
complex i st { the periunie it s indebted to Parmley 
t lus teeth: Woo the tailor, is resy sible for his body 
ancl the ye juier and ootmaker mane the perl med, pated 
padded and trail substance of the aritie ite ‘ ly 
ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 
A FRAGMENT. 

Ir was the night before the battle of Waterloo Napoleon, wray 
ped up ina molitary cloak, was passing to and fro before his tent. A 
number of officers, glittermg m gided tinerv, were seated around 
some burning logs near by, engaged in conversation. ‘They had laid 
out betore them several maps, and on a small table close at hand 
was place d a writing apparatus, to which, every now amd then, one 
or other of the officers would resort, take up 4@ pen and throw it 


down again, unable, apparently, to put on paper that which was so 


readily conceived im the mind 





The emperour’s movements were quick, and his step firm 


was something mm the lofty bearing of his majesty; mm the broad, 


expansive forehead, and the keen, penetrating eye, which could not 


escape the notice of any one out- 


ward pomp, but still the body and soul of greatness would remain 


You might strip him of every 


j 


er! Imagine yourse lf fora moment, in the situation we have 
Night has thrown 


Reac 





endeavoured to place you on that eventful eve 
its mantle over the earth, and in sleep rests many a tired mortal 


The conquering army of Napoleon, having cast aside the engines of 


terrour and shielded the sword in the scabbard, are deep in sleep 


The distant tramp of the sentinel ; the broken, uneven conversation 
of the officers around the fire, and the intermediate yellings of a dog 


hard by, alone disturb the quiet of the place. The pale moon shad- 
Ows forth at intervals through the dark masses of clouds a trembling 


and uncertain lig! 





which gives to the periods of its obscurity a 


} ' 
sombre more than real 


Stand, now, till the morn breaks through those ponderous Pp les of 
Vapour, and then we will consider more closely the movements of 


the emperour 





There ' he s thrown off his cloak. Observe the knitted brow, 
the restless, hall-dissatistied glances he casts toward the group 
iround the tre But step! whe comes there Ah' 2 ws one of 

8 attendants He speahs—he returos, and Napoleon us again 
iis | 

With his face turned toward the field of Waterloo, and his arms 
folded over lis breast, the mughty co eror becomes absorbed im 
sae ’ 

Phe last strageling officer has betake umself to the coverings of 
the te " now is wrapped 4 death-like silence. With this 
favourable o rtunity we will take the reader by the hand and lead 

n to a short distance behind two or three fic l-) eces, Which have 
been put der to-morrow's deadly work But hark ' 

* The « \ tvwer ° out ‘ tow cunt let me tell you.’ 

* Hus vou foo sush—there’s tune eno 


ray who are you, Mr. Spetter 





prat ryowl, 
tha 
‘WwW yam’ I'll let vou know f von dont hold your tongue 
Hush! | sav sh’ still, every one of vou Bob, you keep 
wate tthat ally se wl,or Tl Whist' whist! keep quiet, 
my “ t neve heep y et, | say 
They used to sav the fellow likes to walk out in moon! t, 
wie i 
lt you, kee quiet! Jim Bazely, if vou don't kee your 
va \ tthat wheel, vou may pere nee get a run of lead 
*Never the w se forthat, your henour Mother lwaves said 
my he Vas stead; th is V, its nev xd what you 
may « a fair trial 
*Whe Is i whist He's turned around I wonder 
what the te mw rum ites about so much ! Perhaps es thinking 
of the n ttle presents Wellimeton wall send m to-morrow 
But keep st row I see he's it rloget out ito the moonlight 
There ehe comes. Mind, now, don't move [I speak. Quiet, 
vs! (Jue I say 
Nar ¢ awa of the danger that threatens him. walke 
“ . ! ttow it pieces of cannon we ive pont 
od t. a ‘ cove ofow vcu a > « tour or hive 
r | < ‘ en | mrsatto we ve tr ‘ eal.) Fe uly 
to peo « dow theu ey \ ‘ ew near to them, and 
i ers or ¢ distinet ma studcde food of moonhwyht, 
the ‘ ‘ ‘ noment to melt, « er 1 of tear tor 
their own salety ora ead agaist the spill of such royal blood 
lo v y We al better sand one 
] I don't ifaney it said another 
a | | | Vis saul a third 
i’ ! ec ot your toolenes, bovs Now's the tune Ik 
. orm ' 
Do exclammed all 
Then it’s dom and the foremost of the gang sprang out, pre 
sented his pistol to the head of Napoleon, followed nediately by 
s com $ 
*Sile ‘ | 
Ory blow vy brains o vdded the emper r 1 yocund 
mann i tthe same moment la routright 
Phe cut ' ne onfounded. One looke« the other, anc 
' other ced at ne “0 nperfect amazement ‘The merry 
\ ter of Napoleon ¢ mued, when suddenly Hh Opposite d 
ree 5 tlas _ a ba ee the foremost is 
. te tot rund In a moment he was surre ‘ vadozen 
or twe vs ‘ caver to ow the tachtnent, oven at the 
cost of the ‘ ves As nt notl out of the ordimary course of 
’ . it smred, N eon simply waved his h ving to 
ane af ¢ stators ite otheers that stood by his sude, ** Let the 
men be put chams t ‘ loht and then walked away to hes 
tent. a rently noved ! unconcerned 
Dav ' ved Phe emperour came forth, mounted on a pure 
white « . the tray us of harness set with gold) It wasa 
es Long was the line of burnished steel, which passed im 
review before hon As faras the eye could reach there was a ce 
tinual tter of polished metals that reflected back, with the bril 
haney of the diamond, the rays of the morning « Numerous of 
fieers, clad in the mehest garments, ornamented with cold-lace, and 
them high, owing plumes waving in the breeze, accom) d their 
com meer 
The order had already been given, that the men who were ar 
rested the meht before should be shot, without a hearnng Nay 0 
eon Was to be present at the execution; ard, as he appeared in the 


distance with his numerous retinue, the prisoners were brought out 
al culled, their coats and vests thrown ull, and their bosoms bared 
tor the bullet A few hours of horrid suspense had worked incon 
ceivably upon their looks and acthons They were ghastly pale, and 


the traces of deep anguish were visible upon ther foreheads; yet 
they stood tirm and undaunted before the well-aimed guns of the 
soldiery. Not a limb shook—not a lip quivered—and thus they 


were launched into eternity 


Napoleon turned from the scene of death with a smule ! 
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POETRY. 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


Gextiemen—The enclosed lines are supposed to have been 
written by Fitz-Greene Halleck, Esq. from the fact of their having 
been found among some papers of a deceased friend of his; that 


is, the original of which these are a copy. You are at liberty to 


do with them as you choose. If you wish to see the original, it is 


at your service R.U.B 


TALAVERA. 


« Dicare recens, adh 


Indictum ore alio 


Insigne 





*Twas dark; from every mountain-head 
The sunny smile of heaven had fled, 
And evening, over hill and dale 

Dropt, with the dew, her shadowy veil ; 
In fabled Teio’s darkening tide 

; golden ray ; 


silent stream beside 


Vas quence he al the 
Silent the 
Three gallant people's hope and pride, 


gallant armies lay 
is the re, 
And Albion's sons her red cross bear, 
With Spain's young liberty to share 
The patriot array, 
That spurning at th’ oppre ssor’s chain, 
Springs arme d, from every hill and plain, 


Three 
France, every nation’s foe, 


I rom ocean to the eastern main— 
From Seville to Biseay 

All, from the dawn till eventide 

The oft the 


but bloody 


field had tried 


fray 


fortune 
In loose 
And now with thoughts of dubious fate 
Feverish and weary they await 

A tiercer, ble 





Fraternal France’s chosen bands 
Hle of the borrowed « 
And on Albere lit 

Pitches his tents to-nm 
While, 
And olive vroves and card tis ereen 

Spal ql 
All scattered im the 


lu dec ! re prose » Save here ar a the 7, 


rown commands, 
s hither sands 
oht 


ween, 





| tiavera s Wail i 


arters on the right 


Open ar 


Pondering to-morrow’s tight, 
\ spearman, im his m dnight prayer, 
Invokes our blessed Lady's care 
And good St. James's might 
Thence to the left, aeross the plain, 
And on the me 
The British bands, 


ind 


rhoouring herht, 
1 watehtul train, 
warded line 


Their wick mamta, 


Fronting the east, as if to gain 


Che earliest glimpse of light 


Whule thus, with toil and watching worn, 
The Island 
And think the hours too slow 


warriours wait the morn, 


Hark! on the midnight brezes borne 


Sounds from the vale below! 
What sounds! no gleam of arms they see, 
Vet still they hear what may it be’ 


It is, it us the foe 
From every hand, and heart and head, 
So quick was never | 
Weakness and weariness are fled ; 

And down the mountain steeps, 
Along the vale, and through the shade, 
With ball, and bavonet, and blade, 

They seek the foe who dares mvade 

The watch that England keeps 
Nor do the dauntless sons of France 
Idly awart the hot advance 

As active and as brave, 
Thrice they rush on, and thrice their shock 
Rebounding breaks, as from the rock 

Is dash'd the wintry wave 


hitning sped, 


But soon the darkling armies blend, 
Promiscuous death around they send, 
Foe falls by foe, and friend by trend, 
In mingling heaps o’erthrown 
And many a gallant feat 1s done, 
And many a laurel! lost and won, 
Unwitness'd and unknown 
Feats that achieved in face of day, 
qHlad fired the bard's enthusiast lay ; 
And in some holy aisle for ave 
Had lived in sculptured stone 
Oh for a blaze from heaven, to haht 
The wonders of that gloomy fight 
The guerdon to bestow, 
Of which the sullen, envious meht 
Bereave s 
Furious they strike without a mark, 
Save where the sudden sulphurous spark 


the warrions’s brow 


Ilumes some visage grim and dark, 
That with the 

And midst the couthet, only know, 

If chance has sy d the fatal blow, 

Or by the trodden corse below, 
Or by the dying groan 


lash is gone 


Far o'er the plain, and to the shores 


Of Teio and Alberche, roars 


The tumult of the fight 
The distant camps alarmed, arise ; 
And throbbing hearts, and strainmg eves 
Watch, through the dull and vapoury skies, 
The portents of the night— 
The vollying peals, territick cries, 
And gleams of lund light— 


But all is indistinct :—in vain 

The anxious crowds their senses strain, 
And, in the flash or shout 

Fancy they catch the signal plain 
O14 victory or rout 

The signal dies away again, 

And the still breathless crowds remain, 
In darkness and in doubt 


* . * * . . * * . * . 


Halleck, it 


poe Ins, al- 


Had the above poem proceeded from the pen of Mr 


would have been found in the recent edition of his 


though all the best pieces of this gentleman may not be met with 
there. In attributing this to Mr. Halleck, however, we believe that 
our correspondent is not cerrect, as the Right Hon. John Wilson 
Croker is the reputed father of this splendid lyrick, of which the fore- 


going ts only a fragment, and a very small one. —krps. N. ¥. MIR 





PHILOLOGICAL CRITICISM. 


MR. GOULD'S ESSAY. 
Ame- 


treated too 


Mr. Govip, in his essay, entitled ** American Criticism on 





rican Lite rature, complains that American writers are 


lemently by the enticks, and observes, that a little more severity in 


of much benefit to the asplvants 


Could ts 


and, 


criticism would be productive to 


Whether Mr 


my present purpose to Inquire 


literary renown correct or not, it is no 


in reviewing his essay, I shall 
! 


contine myself almost entirely to pomting Out the errours in lan- 
guage he has ec mmitted in putting his thoughts on paper. He will, 
doubtless, conclude, that his strictures on American ecriticks do not 


apply tome; and, uw he should think that my examination of his 


language has been too rigid, I shall sindicate it by referring him to 


the sentiments advanced in his own essay 


well to explain that the terra ‘ American Litera 


/ 
refers exclusively to that part of our polite 


Il. * It may be 
ture,” in this instance, 
literature generally designated as * tictitious writings 


The 


so as to make k 


verb to designate signilies hon pa ml out, to mark out or show 


ate resil nes, marks, descr pt 





on, 


or something known and determinate. (Werpsrer.) 


nm “ER” 
} 


every department of letters, and has attained an 


the polite literature of America, * embraces works in 


excellence and a 


celebrity which no other people, of age and advantages sunilar to 


our own, have equalled.” 


i 
Or, in other words, no other pe ple have equalled the exceller 
and celebrity of our polite literature What is meant by a people's 
not equalling th excellence and celebrity of our literature? Per- 
haps, he would be understood to say, that the /iferature of no other 


people has attained the same degree of excellence, or ac julred a 


celebrity equal to that which our’s enjoys 


well as im theology, 


“Tt is true, that m many de partments of abstract science, as 


in law, in medicine and surgery, in oratory, and 


in the mechanical arts, we have attamed a degree of excellence, 


that, probably, is not surpassed by any people under the sun.” 


Had he said, that no pe ople Surpass Us In the excellence we have 


t La degree of 


have atta not 





attained, ete., or that we excellence, 





surpassed by tha? of any people under the sun, his phraseology 


would have been less objectionabl 
1\ *T would not, 


from the actual merits of our own writers ; 


ete 


however, by such an allusion, detract one iota 


nor waply that the dis- 


tance,” 


‘he vert nply i -orreetly used. The bh f on id 
he verb fo amply is meorrectly used he verb fo a would 
i 


have better conveyed his me ining 


V. Spe aking of our country, he says, “She is vet, as 
literature and the arts, far below the highest attaimable e/eration ¢ 
faine 


rhe last three words require explans 


VI« T 


Thev have 


at1On 


no longer to contend with the apathy or incre- 
dulity of their countrymen as touching their fame,” ete 


The word as is supertluous 
| 
Vil 


Hlave should be h is, because 





. 1 1 99 
we publick hare fallen, 


the noun puhiick 





number 
Vill 


diseriminatir 





As used in the above quotation, the words could 
inelegant, and should give place to were 


is too erratick to be trusted 72 any other guardtanslup than,” et 


is, that the publick taste, in all communities, 


* Equally true it 





f false taste, is, apparently, the least of 
their conce 
the /east of 


Concern should be ns, as, from his speaking of 


them, it appears they have more than one 
What is meant by pra i bribery 


ay. * 


it was confined to some new invention in mechanical art: as, a bas- 


This sort of practical bnbery,” ete 


, 


practical bribery was harmless enough, when 





a mammoth turnip 


ket of gooseberries, or | 





The tirst perusal of th ves the impression, t! 


} 


Is quotation g 


basket of gooseberries OF a mammoth turnip is the new Invention 


to which the bribery was formerly contined ; but a closer examima- 
tion satisfies us, that the practical bribery was not only confined to 


some new invention in mechanick art, but also to the basket of 


the first intimation | 


incarcerated ina basket of 


gooseberries or a mammoth turmp. This ts 
} 


ever had of briberv’s having once been 


goosebernes or a mammoth turmp. Would to heaven it had never 


eeace pe d ' 


XIII. “ That is to say, a critick will praise a book highly, which 
he well knows is unworthy of such praise, in order to encourage its 
writer.” 

An instance of faulty arrangement. It should read thus: That 
is to say, a critick, in order to encourage a writer, will, ete 

XIV. * No permanent benefit can accrue to literature, nor to 
anything else by means of a system of deception, and which has 
no better plea than expediency 

Nor should be or—the and should be expunge d 

XV. © The 


insure punishment 


schoolmaster, who flogged a// around the class, to 


the of one whom he could not wdicidually 


detect,” ete 
the 


Better, whole class; because a schoolmaster may flog ail 


around a class, without touching one of its members. “ Whom he 
could not individually detect,” may mean, that he, as an individual, 
Better thus 
individual whom he could not detect, ete 


\VI 


liberty of the 


could not detect,’” ete to insure the punishment of 


the 


* Besides, where is our boasted freedom of discussion and 


press, if, even on literary questions, the eprmons of 


an editor are to be orcrawed by the denunciation of his subscribers 


An 


editor may be orerawed, and his opinions mfluenced, but it 


properly said, 


XVII. «Ie 


labour 


that his epmmnrons are orerawed 


certainly is right and proper, that these 


writers 


to elevate t 


e character of our per odical literature . 


and it certamly would be wrong and high y improper for the editors 


of such periodicals to speak ill of the 


Right and prope 


r friends.”’ 
two glaring 


. and wri ne and highti improper, are 
mstances of tautology 


AVIIL. * Besides, 


raman’s monument, as well as im writing his tography, whult 


there ts great advantage to be cained by rear 





he yet 


iuld be / 


Ud 


XIX 


itis stil 


* But, whatever these criticks may think, or seem to think, 
incontrovertibly true, that erticism is itself a high de part- 
ment of literature, and capable of displaying a degree of intellec- 
nd of writing whatever.” 


| power may be displaved 


tual power ¢ | tu almost anv k 


\ dey 


ment ot 


juba 
wm this de part 


iardly be said, that the department 


theye sense or 
meaning hus observation about imtellectual power’s being equal 


tseli can display power, neither ts 


watever It to talk of 





is nonsense 


or a degree of powers being ¢ jual to any kind of arréfing s 


vet the sentence admits of no other pretation His meaning 
however, may, perhaps, be correctly guessed at. The sentence 
would read better thus But, whatever these eriticks may think, 
or seem to think, it ts still incontrovertibly true, that criticism itselt 
constitutes a high department ot literature, «nv which as creat a de 


lectual 





gree Of inte power may he 


kind of writing 
that the article 


} 


The foregoing in . bv no means, all 


iccuracies are 


contains ; but a selection of nineteen from ha/f an essay is deemed 


sufficient to show the general character of the author's style of ex 


pression. [donot hesitate to aver, that there is not a well-constructe 


sentence in the whole of the tirst part of the article “ 





ORIGINAL LIPERARY CRITICISM 


PAULDING’S WASHINGTON, 
Mr 


evrapher of our immortal hero 


Ss here aco 





Not 


broadly and morally mto 


y ol fim 


his character. The stv! 


and, in the more studied parts, marked with a 
leitv, at once a tine mo for the vouthful str 





lor recording 


itesmicn ane 


sublimest ot 


soldiers, st racts which 
t , hil } 
author's philosop 


Wuttheu 


Hale, from whieh the 
tomed to re ad 


e volume ot S 


cal research has 





mot hero was accus 


lessons of prety and wisdom to her children, is of the 


protoundest as well as of the! vest and irest 


A lucid, and yet brief lite of Washingto 
American literature The production of Mr. Paul 


nterest, Infrinsick 


is been long a 


ding 1s incorporated into the Harpers’ Family Library, and, mdepet 
ent of its clauns as an admirable composition, possesses pce if 
and uncommon value by the trar l, domestick threside 
apiece of supertic , brilliant declamation, as modern be 
| ot but a solid, us l, accurate, {moral work, 




















to s hoger V 
such yp a it 
al mie s coun 

t ot 1 to tau t 
many of the cidents here related e fresh tr the living lps ot 
the venerable survivers of t = eat scenes Vv e lea wr al 
he so ably de eates Qt those cme =, Seve ire now, fort 
first t given to t | k, and will be perused with keen mn 
terest by present readers as weil as by se of tf © aces The 
OK W rrow me Va ine WI ove ( ve flor with every 
ve it unrecorded deposit sott e dark yet glorious 
times win er e and . ct.t t i Will disay 
pear hike me mis noth ettl { © researe (tour 
pithe is a vere writer vo We ? es ertiuous, 
throned as he ts pon lo teste co 1 ‘ 1-W ol 
s co trv His ‘ rs dv dev o American 
, ciples anc stitutions ds aresponse in the s 1 of everv pa 
triot, and dis vs self as we i e« ceo s the eas » the 
treatment of 1 He s ever ber knee d ent worship 
per at the iitar ¢ rat treeco ley ent ¢ the ctua- 
trons and ten ons of party The more he w s the better he 
writes, and we desynate the character of Was ton as a piece 
of compositr t 1 purity, strength, cioquence 
anvthing the lang Zz tt alone for the manly s 
stvle, but for the tr moral sentiment by which it is inspire d 
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LITERARY NOTICES OF THE WEEK. NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS Sir, Lam the letter K'™ 
We blu 5 lak detain: bie tuteas Delile Seance: Seale i 
_— Sma . ‘ n . ue contus wen “ ‘ 
BOOK TABLE. The Monodvy forwarded by “ C. V. B.” is respectfully ed. for the reas “And now, s t you knew whol am, | s , 
th thousand others of a similar ch a noudered = a". || ness to explain by ¥ ; Saati a 
We have occasionally noticed several of the very useful and ex- . t ntitied The Naj ties in the fe Vv ; ; 5 
cellent publications called, ** Cobs’s School Books,” as they succes- “os PP os ns sano 3 ‘ ; J fteen / N J We f eX ' s , R on , 
sively appeared, bestowing upon each that measure of commendation the press, we wed ’ : Souiet én " ed me neck . ' - 
which, on a slight and cursory Inspection, It appeare d to merit; but Oe auth ' / t t t years a take a for , sir, f 
our attention having been recently directed to them, more at large, ’ : #. we <2 as eS ony a ue im M eA \ ® 
we perceive that we have by no means done them justice Then dies o Ne which j ¢ ] motto t r f t K “, MN 
value, as elementary works of education, and the extent to which er, Out the thoug t f . ~ aS we \ ‘ he e 
they are effecting most im ortant re sults as auxiliaries, im the great “ tC nxmiptcntiesd a wi i sea ry “- I oe. Aaa 
business of imparting knowledge, entitle them to a more extended room for ** ¢ ; an the os © lite ‘ Paton P guar 
and discriminating notice, than they have yet received at our hands, ooliged f “® ” thet © she t te that ‘ “ % 
or at those of any other - r a . f : , 7 f “ es on j 1 4 
The system, as now completed, consists of three distinct series ; san aidadil alll oc eandiertie oo aes iNet) the au Anges MN a : 
denominated respectively, the spelling course, the reading course, iY ’ , SM 1 - ‘ 
and the arithmetical course. * comprises four dilerent books, oe 9 nd aif ompades » 6S Ret + pe " “ tw 
forming a proure sSive series, the pri nordial of which ts an intro not an . - one m B. PD - : a's : “ . Trist * Ale c ‘ . ™ 
duction to orthoepy, intende d for sma chiidren who have all to Shand s, r ans su at f ' ( I “ i ‘ 
learn, and the tinal, an abridgment of Walker's Pronoun v Die f J iter the t ¢ t % ‘ I 
tionary, with corrections, additions, and unprovements ; the most M i 
important of which last, may be generally descriln as a caret rr 7 ree p < 
emendation of all those contradictions and inco ruities, W 1 Too l Hk NEW-S ORK MIRROR. 
frequently oceur in Walker's dictionary—resulting, no doubt, from 
a want of attention in reducing to practice the correct prieeiples laid SATURDAY. APRII _ pS3e 
down by that emiment lexicographe nd esta by the concur- I 
rent authority of his most approved predecessors Mr. K.—It was a 1 \ “ 
1 * re aiding course numbers I Wy , . 
sive, from the Juvenile Reader, . ome 2 
more than two syllables, tot 4 “ ' | 
al] the d ticulties, resources, at fow We u 
In the arithmetical course ‘ ‘ \ : \\ 
merelv the simplest r sand t es, re uv litthe more than a s ‘ 
moderate cxercise of memory, and the others adually advance to ‘ uf ‘ 
the most Complex priv es ot simipi rithmetick, as they becom 
necessary and co renensibie t tlie dvaucing Capacity of t t ' \ 
learner : rs s t ‘ 2 
In various pomts of view, we look mn these seve ooks as ‘ ‘ 
the most judicious, and best adapt t ses Of instruc 7 \ 
of any that have ever tallen with our notice It is ey : si " 
long and labo ous study has bee bestowed eve mi the simplest : 
of them, for in all, and more es ciallv in those of the st TWO se = 
or courses, One ¢ system ts developed, ‘ mie 
even to so apparent s imatter as the spel pre nela ea » He : 
tion Of monosvilabick Words, has re red close atten ie stient re ‘ - \ 
search, and discrumina thought. In o Ox ck wo 
the prominent dete« is In iwanto ect ’ ty ‘ j " 
Thlwerth’s spell wh upt ar sons dicth irv. we tind 1 ‘ i 
ples laid down and not adhere !to—diverse modes of s ‘ ‘ I 
derivation and ¢ logy both require identity und in promur 
discrepances, which sorely embarrass a 4 x the ! I 
for which there ts neither necessity no ) \ This « ‘ \ 
nt has been the cliet n of Mr. Cobbto 1 v: vs bro = “|r 
the task indefat zeal, laborious study, and sound ypudyn I 
and slic d l t s ‘ i ‘ s | 
Sc hools ‘ } t! ! cet ~ : 
and reeset i tha ormity couse ce y . els \ i 
ol the language 
And that such “ a consummation devoutly to be wished.” is 1 ~ , 
ly approaching to fuliilment, we are ppy to say, appears bevond u a : ’ 
doubt. We have taken some pains to learn the extent « 
which Mr. Cobb's various serics ve already accomplished, ; tive “Dp 
result of our ng sis ato SUurpris ! ‘ ‘ i I 
are very much used im the principal towns and cities of the dale * Look ‘ Mr. I 
and western states, and the sale inereases with a rapidity a oR 
bevond belief Either the whole or portions of the series are co \\ ‘ 
stantly print di ditferent y! ces l ed States. ane 
two in Canada : and the demand for seme of the books has risen t \ 
the immense number ot fhree f lred thous l comes lr t \ 
the city of New-York alone, they are used im h ; r A} ‘ ! 


sitty schools 





But a fact has recently come to our knowledge, in re 

















of the second course the North American Reader which, more 
than any other, demonstrates the high regard m which it is held, and . ™ : “ 
gives room to believe that the time is not far distar n all the ' ' i 
youthful readers in the | ed States will form their la geatter , of : . 
one exemplar Mr. Cobb has effected an irrangement with two i 
publishers, by which he receives the i dent anan oit tentete linn : ‘ 
thousand dollars, n¢ vale for the cap tott vrye k j ' : 
for thirteen vears ; 1 this only the caste ddl weste ; 
states probably the largest sum ever | ad the copyright of any - 
schoolbook 
We have no hesitat n saving, that the North American Reader 1 a 
fully deserves its | ) reputation among teachers lhe exc ! t | 
le its plan, em raci ost exclusively, s tions n ‘ 6 
writu of Amer 1 ors, ane ‘ ( | Ameri I 
subjects, and the ‘ and H ste with Ww cs , 


h 
I 
TT 


, 
- 


as been mad 


ook. It is certamly des e that scholars should be m fa 


, 
= 
7 


uiliar wit 








the literature oft own country, rather t the | ct s of “ ; 
anot land ‘ ( V¢ es “ Ves t at. 3 
as good a selection, t of sentiment, the t { F 
can be made from the works of American wr , ast it ‘ i 
\< a s 5 
t ' \ ‘ l 
lv w t ! ve ! } Wi 
Clinton, Henr ‘ K ‘ ‘ 
thy of r d : se of Pitt Burke, or ¢ \ 
ag te ge , pe S - 
the est ( vi \ : ‘ t 
of B classick ; eof! 
try Sy Ml PF . 
Fi st . ‘ t . 
brevity a varie Ss we is suty of t l« cpress ; 
Is not ur . as s work has proved, to the vielding of a volun » Foe ' 
than whic one bette everv sense, has ever been con d | Theat ' ‘ 
narration, description, essav, argument and eloquent exhortat ‘ : 
literature abounds with gems. exactly suited to the purpose of the : ‘ . \ 
compiler, w 1 even that tngland, nch and glorious as it 1s, « ‘ k 
do no more than ¢ lin excellence and beauty, though in number He raised hunself up a lit ‘ t )a wafert ke hims r ‘ ‘ \ 
he lia tar surpass them ‘ ‘ res ‘ 
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”_ 
oe e 


me; When thine eye is 


FORGET NOT ME. 
WOOD—MUSICK COMPOS 


SED BY GEORGE O. FARMER. 

















When thy love-ly form is kneel - ing, 





gli 








fond - ly beam-ing, 


For - get 


ye 
And the aa tears are > aeeninitiie When thy soul of 
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dream-ing, For - 












































2 
When the light of day is fading, 


Forget not me, 
And the shades of night are speeding, 
Forget not me; 
When the world is deeply sleeping, 
And the gentle streams are waking. 
When soft dreams on thee are creeping, 
Forget not me. 








MISCELLANY. 


—In Norway, eagles destroy oxen m the following 
—they dive into the sea and roll themselves in the sand, and 


FowLs or THE AIR 


manner 
afterward, by flapping their wings and shaking their feathers into the 
eyes of the ox, they blind it and overeome it. There are fifty species of 
owls, a bird of night, and very solemn in its appearance, having a ruff 
which resembles the full wigs now worn by English judges. Carrier 


pigeons are a larger species than the common pigeon. They have a 


wattle extending over half the bill, and hanging down on both sides as 
a piece of white flesh, and this 1s supposed to be connected with the pro 
perties as acarrier. The eyes are also surrounded by a similar sub- 


stance, and importance is attached to its width. Noah seems to have 


employed one, and they were used by the ancients during sieges. The 
Turks and all eastern nations employ them, and in Turkey there are 
stations from which they pass and fresh birds are forwarded. The 


Turks train them to different distances progressively, and their flight 


is only certain while they have eggs or unfledged young. They mse 
very high before they start, and travel from twenty-five to forty mules an 
Besides this singular return of pigeons, the swallow, and the 
the 
birds, the nightingale unites the highest perfection of qualities, the 
linnet next, then the tit-lark, the sky-lark, and the wood-lark, the 


finch and the robin excel in lively notes 


hour. 


crow, and cats and dows, have same occult faculty. Of singing 


gold 
In July most singing birds 
become silent. Those which sing through the winter are chiefly young 


birds Birds ol passage whieh pass to very distant climes and regions 
return to the same localities, and often occupy the same nests, though 
The swift de parts before the first of Se p 
} 


Sand 


absent for many months 


tember, chimney and house swallows early in October, and the 
martin about the middle 
the The crake, the quail, and the 

summer in our latitude, but the g, the 
cock, the snow-bunting, the silk-tail, the hoopoe, 
us: it is believed that the swallow, ete. which visit Europe in the sum 
and the 


summer in Lapland, 


the cuckoo in spring precedes the arnval of 
sand-martin goat-sucker pass the 


red-win field-fare, the wood 


pass the winter with 
mer, pass the winter in Africa, turds which pass the winter 
lee land 
Their migration can, of course, only be the result of intelligence 
habit, in which the older 
Their flights to and fro are often witnessed in the Me 


in England, pass the Norway, and 
and 
birds direet the young ones from generation 
to generation. 
diterranean, but the greatest curiosity of their economy is that of re- 
turning to the same localities. Some writers pretend that swallows 
do not migrate because they find a few at the bottom of ponds, which 
have been drowned in skimming them to eatch flies 

Sronees 
of smal! mouths, by which they absorb and eject water 

Tue cop—According to Leuenhoeck, annually spawns nine mil- 


lions of eggs. 


~—Sponges are believed to consist of excitable flesh, full 


| activity, 


| 


| 


mal, 


; 
brood occupies twenty-one 


| Duteh from the Isle of France 


space of a grain of sand, and he says ten thousand ; but it is now sus- 
ye ected that he 


organized beings 


motions of the atoms of gas and not 


A drop of water contains hundreds, 


saw the ultimate 
all in extreme 
They 


pear to subsist on the atoms of the infusion, and some prey on others 


swimming or crawling with freedom and purpose 
Some have the form of flying-dragons with all their parts, others are 
like polypi, some like worms, others with many legs like insects, 
others have machinery of wheels which turn, create vortexes, 
like plants, 
trunk and 
hydatids, 


while 


and apparently enable them to collect food. Some are 
with branches, each terminated with an animaleula, and the 


Others 


ranches alternately draw in and spread are like 


and have their generations inthe skin, And all appear to be herma- 


phrodites. Many animmacula have the power of resurrection, and after 


un on bemg put ina drop ot water, 





being dry grams for years, revive 
he repeated ten or twelve times, if they are kept m sand, 
None 


found in wines, or any other fermented liquor which has not 


and this may 


however dry. Animaleules are not to be found in all fluids are 


to be 


passed into the state of vinegar, or which has not become completely 


vapid, neither are they to be found in distilled or spring water. If paste 


made with dour and water is suffered to go sour, without being moul 


dy, the surface will soon be found covered with an infinite number of 


living beings, which, from their general similarity to that ani- 


have | 


minute 
wen calle d ee ls 
TI ere 
of the sea, ealled seals 


SEALS are nineteen species of that half-human inhabitant 


The vure even more like men than monkeys are . 


and live in social communities, and display great sagacity and mutual 


affection. The females are specially interesting in their duties to 


the young ; and among some species but one m ile and one female co 


in others poly ised with regular family 
sake of ol, 


called sea-calves, 


while 
For the 


smaller species 


Lovern 
The 


sea 


habit, gamy Is pract 
their merciless destroyer 


and the 


ment man is 


are larger, or ursine, 








horses. They are often mistaken for the fabulous creature, the mermaid 
Caickens.—Chickens are hatched by the heat of ovens by the na 

tives of Berme, a village in Egypt. They hire themselves all over | 

Eeypt for the purpose, and undertake to deliver two-thirds as many 


The 


four hundred ot them in different 


chickens as eggs 





Eact 


days, and they work their ovens for six 


eggs, and there are 


parts 


months, producing altogether one hundred millions of chickens in six 


months 
Rats.—Brown rats were . but they 


Their numbers drove the 


unknown in England till 1730. 
now exceed native black rats in numbers 
They are often tamed and have been 
taught to play tricks 


Cats.—The Angora eat has one eye blue and the other yellow. Per 


| fectly white cats are deaf. 


ovens contain from fortv to eighty thousand | 


ap | 





—————— 
; _— 
=— == 
a a - . = - - ™ - = = — ane ees iene 
|} ANimMateuts®.—Lewenhoeck saw hundreds of animaleula m the THR NavTines aie art of sailing is merely an imitation of the 


There are thirty species; some so large that drinking cups 
The In 
sailing it stretches out two of its arms, which hold up a membrane as 
its tail, The 
1 a fossil state, proves that they 


Man 


nautilus 


are made of their shells fish 1s independent of the shell 


a sail; and with two other arms and rows and steers 
prodigious number and size of those i 
were at ene period more important than they have been since 


has exerted his power as the universal destroyer 
W Haces.—A single 


and they move 


tail of a whale will cut a boat 
The fe 
and when assailed and 


stroke with the 


in two; in the sea above a mile a minute. 
most affectionate to their young ; 
by the 


of their voung ones often 


males are 


wounded avaricious monsters who frequent these seas, their 


draws tears from every eye-witness 


who is not capable of midnight murd 


When seamen are 


they never ve 


care 
er. 

thrown upon any of the un 
fruit of 


mserve that 


UNKNOWN FRUIT 


known coasts of America, on the any 


u 


nture uy 


tree, how tempting soever it may appear, unless they of 


is marked with the pecking of birds, but fall on without any fear where 
been before them 
Puospuorick LicutT.—The 


caused by innumerable quantities of phosp! 


they have 
ph wosphorick light seen in the ocean i 
orck insects, and is some 


times So intense as to make the waves appear lke red-hot balls 


The 


sea, 


at the boe- 


as a cow, and 


sea-animal, which, 


It us 


Dvceone du 


the 


rone iS a@ crazing 
feeds on marine pl 


nin shallow water be 







tom of s. as large 


is offen sec tween the tropicks 


Quit ts.—Quills are, for the most part, plucked with great cruelty 
from living geese, and all persons from convenience, economy, and 
feeling, ought to preter metallich pens 

Suarks.—Sharks are often so large as to weigh three or four thon- 


! living partly on vegetables, but 


sand pounds ; voracious of everything, 


al seas 


and the terrour of tropu 





CAaTTLe Herds of cattle, when attacked bya wolf, place the calves 
in the centre of a cirel d resist in form; or the bull advances and 
drives away the enemy 

Sea-SNakES.—A sea-snake was cast ashore in Orkney, which was 
fifty-five feet long, and the circumference equal to the girth of an 
Orkney pony 

Crans.—A shower of crabs fell with heavy rain, in the summer of 
1829, in the vard of the poor-house at Reigate, and were lively, weigh- 


Ing two ounces 
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